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The palace of Nebuchadnezzar (604-561 B.c.), in El-Kasr Mound, at Babylon 
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THE ART OF THE AKKADIANS 
ALBERT T, CLAY 


HE beginnings of the history of 

Babylonia are shrouded in dark- 

ness and uncertainty. Projecting 
ourselves back to a period about 5000 
B.c., we find two distinct races occupy- 
ing the land, Semitic and Sumerian. 
The Semites occupied the northern part 
of the land, called Akkad; and the other 
people the southern, called Sumer. 
Scholars agree that neither people is 
indigenous to the land. Both, it seems, 
came from mountainous districts, as is 
determined by many elements in the 
culture of each. While a number of 
theories have been advanced, it is 
highly probable that the Semites, or 
Akkadians, came down the Euphrates 
from the west. Which of these two 
peoples, the Akkadians or the Sume- 
rians, first entered the valley, is not 
known. At present the earliest known 
dynasty of rulers is that of Kish, which 
belonged to the Semitic kingdom. This 
is followed by that of Erech, in the 
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Sumerian region; but there are reasons 
for regarding at least some of the rulers 
of this dynasty as Semitic, as they bear 
Semiticnames. Thisand also the fact the 
Babylonians have handed down Semitic 
names for their antediluvian rulers are 
sufficient reasons for considering first the 
art of Semitic Baylonia, although the 
excavations thus far have yielded more 
creations of the Sumerian people be- 
longing to the early period than of the 
Semitic. This may be accounted for by 
the fact that no very early Semitic 
cities, except Nippur, have thus far 
been subjected to systematic excava- 
tions; whereas in southern Babylonia, 
at Tello, and other sites, considerable 
work has been done. And on the other 
hand, after more of the ruin hills of the 
Semitic settlements have been exca- 
vated, it may be found that the Semitic 
people, as seems to be true in other 
parts of the ancient Orient, had no 
special genius for art. If this should 
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only large sculptured object found at Babylon. In this unfinished figure of a huge lion 


standing over a man, the ancient sculptor’s idea was to demonstrate the strength of the 
“King of Beasts.’"’ The block of granite, from which this lion and man were 
hewn, came down the Euphrates from Mesopotamia on a raft 
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prove correct, then it will be necessary 
to say that the Semitic Babylonians 
and the Assyrians, who are also re- 
garded as Semitic, depended upon the 
non-Semitic sculptor for their remark- 
able creations. 

In the earliest known historical pe- 
riod with which the excavator has made 
us acquainted, instead of finding things 
rude or aboriginal in character, there 
appears a civilization which had ad- 
vanced to an astonishing degree; and 
which pointed to a development cover- 
ing millenniums. Instead of finding, 
for instance, the writing of this early 
period hieroglyphic, the characters are 
so far removed from the original pic- 
tures that it is only by the help of the 
values which the signs possess, that we 
are able to make reasonable deductions 
as to what they might have represented. 
Even at the present time only about 
one-third of the signs can be reasonably 
explained. The earliest works of art 
which have been discovered also show 
that a long development covering mil- 
lenniums must be accounted for, to lead 
up to that which was produced in this 
period. The religious and social ele- 
ments that entered into the culture of 
that period testify to the same great 
antiquity of man and his work, back of 
that which is known at present. 

The Akkadians, and in particular the 
Sumerians, have left some remarkable 
creations in stone and metal, although 
Babylonia is an alluvial plain. Basalt, 
dolerite, limestone, and other stones, as 
well as metal, were early brought from 
far-away mountainous districts. This 
fact naturally conditioned the artistic 
development of the sculptor, and en- 
graver; for when the national life was 
at a low ebb, the importation of the 
materials practically must have ceased. 

The art in Babylonia in all periods 
flourished when the nation was strong 
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and vigorous; and on the other hand, in 
the dark periods of their history, art is 
practically unknown. But the same 
thing is true, generally speaking, of 
even their inscribed tablets. The skill 
displayed by the sculptor, and especially 
by the lapidist, as is evidenced by the 
artistic creations which have been 
handed down, is remarkable. This, con- 
sidered in connection with the fact that 
the materials were not indigenous, in- 
clines one to inquire whether the skill 
was not borrowed from the peoples with 
whom they came in contact. 

The only materials for art and archi- 
tecture that were indigenous to alluvial 
Babylonia were clay and wood. Even 
native wood, as far as we know, was 
limited to little else than the date-palm 
tree, and perhaps the poplar. In the 
inscription there are many references 
to wood being imported from foreign 
countries; and there have been found 
some evidences of cedar and tamarisk; 
but owing to the climate and the inun- 
dations, little is known of any artistic 
creations in that material. 

Although at Eridu, Shurippak, Adab, 
and Babylon, flint tools such as knives, 
saws, and other implements, have been 
found, it would seem that a palaeolithic 
age is not known in Babylonia; for cop- 
per was used in the earliest period with 
which we are acquainted in Babylonian 
history. These stone implements were 
either brought into the land by the 
invader, or were imported. Copper, 
apparently, was very early found and 
used in the land of the Amorites, and it 
is this region whence the Semites chiefly 
came. Many objects, such as copper 
gate sockets, tools, nails, swords, spears, 
coins, bells, mirrors, pins, etc., have 
been found in Babylonia, besides some 
notable creations of the metallurgist. 
Herodotus, in his account of Babylon, 
informs us that the wall contained one 
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hundred gates, all of bronze; but un- 
fortunately no trace of these has as yet 
been found in the excavations of the 
city. In fact, the few notable objects 
in bronze and silver that have been 
found in Babylonia have mostly come 
from Tello, and can be said to have be- 
longed to the Sumerians. These, there- 
fore, properly should be considered in 
connection with the art of that people. 
In the dating of Babylonian documents, 
as well as in the historical inscriptions, 
many references to statues in gold, 
silver, and bronze are made; but none 
of these have been discovered. At Nip- 
pur, a large and interesting tablet was 
found in which the scribe gave copies 
of all the inscriptions which he found 
on the monuments that were in the 
Temple of Ekur, belonging te an early 
period. Although the objects have not 
been found, we have at least the his- 
torical data gathered from their inscrip- 
tions, besides knowledge of their exis- 
tence. 

The use to which the dwellers of 
Babylonia put clay was quite exten- 
sive. Besides being employed as their 
writing material, as the chief building 
material, and for their utensils, it was 
used very generally for such objects as 
reliefs, moulds, tiles, figurines, weights, 
drains, seals, coffins, etc. 

The excavations at Sippar, Nippur, 
Babylon, and other sites in Akkad, 
have revealed a large number of clay 
reliefs and figurines in the round or 
nearly so. Koldewey says he found, 
including small fragments, about six 
thousand terra-cottas, belonging chiefly 
to what he calls the middle and late 
Greek periods. The examples which 
were selected for publication, however, 
would seem to indicate that very few 
exceptional specimens have been found. 
The excavations at Nippur also yielded 
a large number of terra-cottas. Many 


of the important specimens are to be 
found in the Constantinople Museum; 
others are in the collection of Bab- 
ylonian antiquities in the University 
Museum in Philadelphia. There are to 
be found also from different sites a 
number of representative specimens in 
the Yale Babylonian collection. 

The surprising fact is, notwithstand- 
ing the chief native material was clay, 
that the development of artistic model- 
ing does not seem to be comparable 
with other achievements of the artist, 
nor with what would naturally be ex- 
pected in view of the high culture unto 
which the people had attained. Con- 
sidering the scarcity of anything found 
of an artistic character in the excava- 
tions of Semitic sites in Palestine, this 
would not be so surprising, at least for 
Akkadian cities; but it is so when we 
take into consideration the achieve- 
ments of the non-Semitic Sumerians. 
However, a few good creations in clay 


have been found in the land of the. 


Akkadians or Semitic Babylonians, the 
most noteworthy of which are given 
below. 

In most instances the objects that 
have been handed down can be said to 
have been made by moulds, which were 
also in terra-cotta. In the Yale collec- 
tion no less than five of these moulds 
are preserved. They are one-piece 
moulds into which the clay was pressed. 
This was smoothed on the back, and in 
not a few instances what could not be 
pressed into the mould appears as an 
irregular border. 

The low relief seemed to have been 
the artist’s favorite manner of expres- 
sion in art, and the means of showing 
his ability in modeling in all periods. 
An early relief, that can be dated ap- 
proximately, is one found among tablets 
that were excavated by the Arabs at 
Drehem, near Nippur, and which is 
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this is unfortunately not quite com- 
plete. 

To this period belong also several 
objects that have been regarded by 
archaeologists as the front part of small 
models of chariots (Fig. 2). There are 
several of them in the Louvre, which 
were found at Larsa. The Yale collection 
also possesses several of these objects, 
one of which is a magnificent specimen. 
It is thought that the provenience of 
these is also Larsa. 











Fic. 1.—Terra-cotta relief of an early period. 
Yale Babylonian Collection 


now in the Yale collection (Fig. 1). 
If it belongs to the same age as the 
tablets, it was made in the Ur dynasty, 
about 2300 B.c. The language of the 
records is Sumerian, though this may 
simply be due to the Sumerian occupa- 
tion of the region. We are, therefore, 
confronted at once with the more or 
less difficult problem of differentiating 
between that which is Sumerian and 
\ that which is Semitic, Babylonian, or 
Akkadian. 

The relief contains two nude figures 
of the conventional Gilgamesh type, 
standing on either side of what may be 
a shrine or doorway. Each figure holds 
a long spear, which has a ring close to 
the top. On top of the shrine or door 
is an animal, above which is the em- 
blem of the sun in the crescent. Over 
the figure on the right is what purports 
to be a swan. There is an animal de- 














4 . Fic. 2.—So-called model of the front part of a chariot 
picted also over the other figure, but in terra-cotta. Yale Babylonian Collection 
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Fic. 3.—Terra-cotta reliefs and figurines of the mother-goddess and musicians, of the late period, 
in the Yale Babylonian Collection 
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F1G. 4.—Terra-cotta deities and musicians, of the late 





period, in the Yale Babylonian Collection 











Fic. 5.—Terra-cotta bas-reliefs, in the Yale Babylonian Collection 
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Fic. 6.—Terra-cotta gods and goddesses excavated at Nippur, in the Imperial Ottoman Museum, 
Constantinople, and in the University Museum (University of Pennsylvania). 
(From Clay, Light on the Old Testament from Babel) 


Favorite subjects for the reliefs and 
figurines were those of the deities, fore- 
most among which was the chief god- 
dess of the land, known under many 
different appellations,-as Béltis, Ishtar, 
Gula, etc., and also epithets, such as 
mother-goddess, etc. Several distinct 
types of the goddess are to be recog- 
nized. There are many of these female 
figures with hands folded below the 
breast. The hair usually falls upon the 
shoulders; the goddess wears necklace, 
bracelets, and anklets. There are many 
nude figures supporting the breasts 
with the hands; there are others with 
the hands hanging down. A common 
variety is the nude or partially dressed 
figure with a child at the breast. These 
are found both in a standing and sitting 
posture (Fig. 3). In the Yale collection 
are two goddesses clothed in bell-shaped 
dresses. They are recognized as deities 
because of the horned head-dress they 
wear (Fig. 4). 
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Male deities among the terra-cotta 
figurines are also well represented (Fig. 
6). There are two interesting reliefs in 
the Yale collection; one represents the 
god Adad, holding his thunderbolt over 
the bull, the other, a deity, presumably 
Ishtar, with a scimitar in the right hand 
and a bow in the left, standing with 
either foot upon a lion (Fig. 5). There is a 
roughly made, but interesting object in 
the University of Pennsylvania collec- 
tion, in the shape of a shrine, in which 
a deity, presumably Ellil, is seen. The 
front of the shrine is decorated with 
two spears, one on either side, con- 
nected at the top by a symbol. Around 
the opening of the shrine are twelve 
small lumps of clay (Fig. 8). In the Yale 
collection is also found a relief of ram- 
pant wild goats and the sacred tree 
(Fig. 5). This has been compared with 
the Mycenzan motif, to which it is 
quite similar. It resembles also one from 
Nippur, that is now in Constantinople. 

















Fic. 7.—Animal toys in terra-cotta, I niversity Museum, Philadelphia ' 
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Fic. 8.—The god Ellil in his shrine, found at 
Nippur. University Museum, Philadelphia 
(From Clay, Light on the Old Testament from Babel) 


Besides figurines of deities there are 
those of musicians (Figs. 3 and 4), and 
also of animals (Fig. 7). These last are 
thought to have been playthings. In 
the collection of the University Museum 
there are several baby-rattles, one is 
modeled in the shape of a chicken; 
another in the shape of a doll; another, 
that of a drum, and also one shaped like 
a human head (Fig. 9). In the hollow 
body of each there is a little stone, 
which makes a sound when the object 
is shaken. 

Belonging to the Greek period fig- 
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urines were found covered with a plaster 
paste, in which the artist worked out 
details of hair and drapery, which was 
not possible to work out in the clay. 

While it is claimed that some few 
terra-cottas are suggestive of the artist’s 
attempt to express the feelings in the 
face, on the whole the modeling of the 
human face was so conventionalized 
that little can be said more than that 
characteristics of what the 
Babylonian regarded as typically 
beautiful were observed in the terra- 
cottas. The full round face of the god- 
dess, with abundant wavy hair falling 
on the shoulders, with the body adorned 
with a necklace, bracelets, and anklets 
would seem to represent the standard 
of beauty. With the exception of the 
goddesses in terra-cottas, as among the 
Greeks, the female figure is found 
draped. In many of the stone sculp- 
tures, however, the artist seems to have 
attempted to create portraits. 

A small terra-cotta relief of a lioness, 
about three inches long (Fig. 11), seems 
to stand almost in a class by itself of 
those unearthed in Babylonia. It was 
found at Nippur, and is at present in the 
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Fic. 9.—Terra-cotta baby-rattles, found at Nippur. 
University Museum, Philadelphia 
(From Clay, Light on the Old Testament from Babel) 
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Fic. 10.—A demon in terra-cotta, used as a talisman. 
Yale Babylonian Collection 


Constantinople Museum. It was made 
by the use of a mould in the usual man- 
ner, and is thought to belong to the late 
Babylonian period. The position of the 
lower to the upper jaw is good. The 
mouth indicates that the animal is 
represented roaring. The shoulders and 
the clearly defined lumps on the neck 
are well executed. The same is true of 
the legs and the fold beneath the abdo- 
men. The stepping out is so well done 
that a modern student might well be 
proud of it. It is a masterpiece. 
Another bas-relief excavated at Nip- 
pur, and now in Constantinople, repre- 


sents a contest between a lion and a 
man. The lion appears to be burying 
his teeth in the shoulder of the man 
who, in a kneeling attitude, is plunging 
a dagger, with his right hand, into the 
belly of the beast, and with his left, 
pushing back the lion’s head. The 
plinth contains traces of a word written 
in Aramaic characters. The relief be- 
longs to the late period (Fig. 12). 

At Khorsabad and Nimrud, in As- 
syria, the excavators found considerable 
evidence of tiled reliefs of animals and 
other designs which had been used for 
decorative purposes. The excavations 
conducted in Babylonia at Tello, Nip- 
pur, Erech, Bismya, and at other sites, 
yielded little or no material to show 
that this plastic art was practiced. The 
excavations at Babylon, however, by 
Koldewey, although not verifying the 
fabled grandeur of the city as recorded 
by the Greek historians, showed that 
in the neo-Babylonian period this kind 
of art was extensively employed, as is 


evidenced especially by the work of that - 


untiring builder Nebuchadnezzar. 

Prominent among the building con- 
structions which were decorated with 
tiled work were the triumphal highway 
of the gods, called Aibur-shabu, on 
which the procession of the gods took 
place; the Ishtar gate, called Ishtar- 
sakipat-tébisha, where the sacred way 
entered the older city; and also some 
work in the palace. 

The sacred way, which was elevated 





Fic. 11.—Lioness in terra-cotta, found at Nippur. 
Ottoman Museum, Constantinople 
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Fic. 12.—Relief in terra-cotta of the Greek period, found at Nippur. Ottoman Museum, Constantinople 
(From a cast in the University Museum, Philadelphia) 


above the ordinary buildings and which 
led from the temple through the city 
across the river to the temple of Nebo, 
was enclosed with high walls for defen- 
sive purposes. They were over twenty 
feet in thickness, and contained towers 
that projected slightly into the road. 
The walls of the towers were adorned 
with rows of lions advancing to the left 
and to the right. These were con- 
structed in low relief with brilliantly 
enameled tiles, the appearance of 
which must have been most impres- 
sive. 

The towers on either side of the 
Ishtar gate were also ornamented in 
brick relief. Each tower contained bulls 
and dragons, alternating and one di- 
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rectly above the other. The bricks used 
with their sides enameled, were about 
thirteen and a half inches square. 
Courses of half brick were used for 
bounding purposes, but the surface, or 
face of the wall, appeared with edges of 
uniform size. Thirteen courses of bricks 
were required for the figure, and there 
were eleven courses between the ani- 
mals; the whole measuring about six 
and a half feet. 

The tiled reliefs of the Assyrians, as 
well as of the Babylonians, were very 
low. The figures of the former, although 
not any higher, rose abruptly above the 
background and contained flat surfaces. 
The figures in the Babylonian reliefs 
rise gradually, and do not contain flat 
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Fic. 13.—The bull (rému) in brick relief, from the Ishtar Gate, Babylon. 





Time of Nebuchadnezzar 


(From Koldewey, Das wieder-erstehende Babylon) 


surfaces. Even the bases on which the 
lions walk are not raised. 

The bricks, which were used to make 
up the reliefs after being moulded, 
Koldewey thinks, were burned as ordi- 
nary brick, after which the contours of 
the animals were drawn with black 
lines; and these were filled in with color; 
after which they were fired. The black 
lines fused with the other colors, which 
left a brilliant and pleasing effect. The 
bricks were marked with signs and 
numerals to facilitate their being laid 
by the mason. 

The bull (Fig. 13) taking long paces, 
with muscles tense and swelling, carries 
himself proudly. His horns, only one 
of which is portrayed because of his 
profile attitude, point forward; his neck 


is curved in order to represent strength; 
and his nostrils are distended. Some of 
the animals are enameled, but most of 
them are in plain terra-cotta. The bull 
was the emblem of Adad. 

The dragon (Fig. 14) does not appear 
in early Babylonian art. The conflict 
of the god of light, Marduk, also called 
Bél, and the primeval monster, Tiamat, 
the representative of darkness and dis- 
order, appearing as the dragon, is a 
theme which underlies much of the art 
of Assyria. It was brought into Assyria 
from the west, and in the late Babylo- 
nian period was introduced into the 
art of Babylonia. The fabulous mon- 
ster was a quadruped. It had a forked 
tongue like a serpent, and was horned 
like a viper. Only one of its horns, 
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Fic. 14.—Dragon (sirrush) in brick relief, from the Ishtar Gate, Babylon. Time of Nebuchadnezzar 
(From Koldewey, Das wieder-erstehende Babylon) 


which stood erect, is visible. Behind 
the horns are seen spiral combs, which 
have been likened unto those on the 
head of the Chinese dragon. The body 
of this grotesque animal is covered with 
scales. The fore-legs are those of some 
feline animal, while the hinder are of a 
bird with powerful talons and horny 
scales. The wriggling tail ends in what 
may be a scorpion’s sting. At Nippur 
there was an interesting relief found of 
the same motif (see Fig. 15). 

In form, the figures of the lions 
(Fig. 16), which strode along the highway 
victoriously, were true to nature, but 
idealized. As regards the coloring, we 
cannot well agree with Ctesias, who, in 
describing these reliefs which he saw 
in his visit to Babylon, said, ‘One saw 
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there every kind of an animal whose 
images were impressed on brick while 
still unburnt. These figures imitated 
nature by the use of color.’” Some were 
white with yellow manes, and others 
yellow with green manes. The ground 
is either light or dark blue. The plinth 
was decorated with rows of white ros- 
ettes, having yellow centers. It is 
assumed that each tower, referred to 
above, contained two figures of lions. 
On the edge of these towers there were 
black and white lines which formed 
panels. The whole effect must have 
been impressive. 

The lion in Babylonian and Assyrian 
art was the emblem of the goddess 
Ishtar. She is frequently depicted 
standing on two lions, or with one foot 












Photograph by Haynes 


Fic. 15.—Terra-cotta relief of the dragon, found at 
Nippur. Its present location is unknown. (From 
Clay, Light on the Old Testament from Babel.) 


resting on a crouching lion, or sitting 
on a seat ornamented with lions. The 
lion, however, figures prominently in 
the art of all periods. 

In limiting this discussion of the art 
in stone that has been found, which 
belonged to the Akkadians or Semitic 
Babylonians, only a few noteworthy 
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objects need to be considered, since most 
of what has been discovered was of 
Sumerian origin. In time, it may be 
determined that some of the discoveries 
made at Bismya and other sites were 
of Semitic origin, but this cannot be 
proved at present. 

At a place called Pir Hussein, near 
Diarbekr, a fragment of a sculptured 
stele of Naram-Sin, king of Akkad, was 
found (see Fig. 17). The king is rep- 
resented with a long pointed beard, 
and wearing a conical-shaped hat. Na- 
bonidus (555-539 B.c.), the last neo- 
Babylonian ruler, informs us_ that 
Naram-Sin lived 3,200 years before his 
time, which would make his date about 
3750 B.c. Many scholars have reduced 
this date a thousand years. Recent 
discoveries, it should be said, however, 
have made the early date much more 
tenable than before, because a large 
part of the gap in the list of rulers has 
been filled in. 

What is regarded as the finest piece 
of sculpture that has been found in all 
the ruin hills of Babylonia, is the vic- 








Fic. 16.—The lion (néshu) in brick relief from the procession street, Babylon. Time of Nebuchadnezzar 
(From Koldewey, Das wieder-erstehende Babylon) 
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Fic. 17.—Basalt relief of King Naram-Sin, of the early period, found at Pir Hussein, near 
Diarbekr. Imperial Ottoman Museum, Constantinople 

















Fic. 18.—Stele of Naram-Sin, in the Louvre. (From Bulle, Der schone Mensch) 
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tory stele of this illustrious character 
Naram-Sin, known as the son of Sargon. 
It occupies a unique place in the history 
of ancient art. It was found at Susa, in 
Elam, by de Morgan; having been car- 
ried there by Shutruk-Nakhundi, about 
1100 B.c., who almost completely ef- 
faced the inscription of Naram-Sin, and 
had his own cut upon the peak. The 
monument (Fig. 18) is now in the 
Louvre. 

The stele was intended to commemo- 
rate a notable victory which he achieved 
over his enemies. The king, whose fig- 
ure is on a larger scale than the others, 
is depicted ascending a high mountain, 
the peak of which reaches unto the 
stars. Behind the king, who wears a 
horned helmet, and is armed with bow 
and arrow and battle-axe, his warriors 
and allies with spears and standards are 
seen ascending the mountain through 
the trees. The king’s foot is planted 
upon the breast of a captive. Another, 
crouching before him, is endeavoring 
to withdraw an arrow which has 
pierced his throat; and a third is repre- 
sented suing for mercy. 

In his delineation of the scene, the 
sculptor has given his fancy free play, 
and has attempted a naturalistic treat- 
ment in which he has succeeded in pro- 
ducing a remarkable piece of work, full 
of animation, a creation that stands in 
a class by itself, and a very striking con- 
trast to the highly conventionalized 
sculptures before and after his time. 
If this is a relic of an active school of 
this era, excavations at such sites as 
Kish and Akkad may reveal many ad- 
ditional specimens. A statue of King 
Manishtusu, belonging to the same 
period, has been found, but it is so 
much defaced that little can be said 
about it. 

The basalt stele, now in the Louvre, 
known as the Code of Hammurabi, per- 
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haps the most important monument dis- 
covered since the Rosetta stone, bears 
an interesting relief (Fig. 19). It was 
also discovered in Elam. This famous 
king of Babylon, known to _ biblical 
students as Amraphel, the contempo- 
rary of Abraham, is depicted, with his 
right arm bared and raised, standing in 
reverent obedience before the sun-god 
Shamash; thus represented in the act 
of receiving the laws from the god. He 
wears upon his head a cap, and is 
clothed in a long tunic. His beard is 
artificially plaited. The deity wears the 
divine tiara with horns, and has in his 
right hand the rod and ring, emblem- 
atic of dominion and sovereignty. His 
feet are resting upon the conventional- 
ized mountain, so frequently seen in 
the seal cylinder scenes of that deity. 
Beneath the bas-relief is engraved about 
4,000 lines of cuneiform text, running 
belt-wise around the inscription, which 
contains a prologue followed by two 
hundred and eighty-two laws and an 
epilogue. 

In the British Museum also is to be 
found a limestone slab with a votive 
inscription dedicated to a goddess by 
a high official for the life of Hammu- 
rabi. There is on it, in relief, a bearded 
portrait of the king (Fig. 20). 

During the foreign rule of the Cas- 
sites over Babylonia, a custom was in- 
troduced of setting up a stone on a 
field, which was known as a kudurru, 
frequently called a boundary-stone. An 
irregular block of stone, twenty to 
twenty-five inches high, was used, upon 
which was inscribed the record of a 
royal grant, or perhaps the confirma- 
tion of such a grant which was in dis- 
pute. Usually the top, and in some 
instances one or more of the sides, are 
sculptured with symbols of the gods. 
They were the symbols of the gods men- 
tioned in the inscription, particularly 
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Fic. 19.—The upper part of the Code of Hammurabi (about 2100 B.c.). The king, known in the Old , 
Testament as Amraphel, is depicted standing before the sun-god Shamash, receiving the laws. : 
In the Louvre. (From Scheil, Délégation en Perse Mémoirs, Vol. IV.) 
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inthe curses 
which are 
invoked 
against any 
onewho will 
interfere 
with the ku- 
durru. Sym- 
bols of the 
gods played 
a prominent 
part in the 
art of the 
Babylon- 
ians, as well 
as the As- 
syrians. 
Babylonian 
kudurrus 
are the best 
source for the study of their symbolism 
(Figs. 21, 24). 

A score of complete stones have been 
found besides a number of fragments in 
Babylonia. All of the stones are to be 
found in European museums, except 
one which had been found by the expe- 
dition of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, but this is also now in Europe, 
in private possession. 

At Sippar, there was found in a terra- 
cotta coffer a stone tablet sculptured to 
represent the sun-god Shamash in his 
temple, sitting upon a throne carved with 
figures of mythical beings (Fig. 22). The 
god with his horned head-dress holds 
in his hand the bar and ring mentioned 
above. Over the figure appear, on 
either side of his own symbols, that 
of the moon-god Sin, and Ishtar. Two 
divine beings are represented springing 
from the celestial canopy. They hold 
ropes that support the altar upon which 
the sun disc rests. Taking hold of the 
altar and leading the king, Nabu-apal- 
iddin (870 B.c.), is the high priest. 
The king is followed by the goddess 





Fic. 20.— Sculptured portrait of 
Hammurabi in limestone. British 
Museum. (From Meyer, Sumer- 
ier und Semiten in Babylonien.) 
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Aja, the consort of Shamash. The 
whole scene rests upon the celestial 
ocean, in which the cardinal points are 
represented by four discs. The label 


Fic. 21.—Kudurru, or boundary-stone, of King 
J ’ g 


Nazi-Maruttash (about 1350 B.c.), in the 
Louvre. It records a grant of several tracts 
of land near Babylon to the god Marduk. 
(From de Morgan, Délégation en Perse Mém- 
oirs, Vol. I.) 
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Fic. 22.—Memorial tablet of King Nabfé-apal-iddin (888-854 B.c.), recording 
his restoration of the sun-temple at Sippar. British Museum. (From 
King, Babylonian Boundary Stones and Memorial Tablets) 
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Fic. 23.—Boundary-stone of biblical Merodach-baladan (714 B.c.), in which he granted 
four tracts of land to a dignitary of Babylon. Berlin Museum. 
(From Clay, Light on the Old Testament from Babel) 
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Fic. 24.—Kudurru, or boundary-stone, of King 
Meli-Shipak (about 1200 B.c.), recording a 
grant of land to his son. (From de Morgan, 
Délégation en Perse Mémoirs, Vol. 1.) 


over the figures reads: ‘“‘Image of Sham- 
ash, the great Lord, who dwells in 
Ebabbara, which is in Sippar.’” The 





inscription in the shrine reads: ‘‘The 
head-dress of Shamash; the mushshi 
(ring and rod) of ditto (7.e., Shamash).”’ 
Over the shrine, referring to the sym- 
bols, reads: *‘Sin, Shamash, and Ishtar 
are placed over the ocean within the 
sacred oracle.” 

The inscription gives an account of 
his restoration of Ebara, the temple of 
the sun-god. He relates how its shrine 
had been stripped of its ornaments, and 
how he beautified it with gold and 
lapis-lazuli. In the coffer with the 
tablet were found two terra-cotta im- 
pressions of the relief part of it, that 
had been made two hundred and fifty 
years later by Nabopolassar, the father 
of Nebuchadnezzar. The tablet, coffer, 
and impressions are preserved in the 
British Museum. 

The chief object found in Babylonia 
belonging to the first millenium B.c. 
is the kudurru of Merodach-baladan, a 
character well known from the monu- 
ments, as well as the Old Testament, 
where it is recorded that he sent an 
embassy to Jerusalem to confer with 
Hezekiah, during the reign of the 
Assyrian king, Sennacherib (705-681 
B.c.). The kudurru, which is now in 
the Berlin Museum, records a grant of 
certain lands made to one of his digni- 
taries. He has himself depicted, as is 
usually done, larger than his official. 
Both hold staffs in their hands. Over 
the king is written: “Picture of Mero- 
dach-baladan, King of Babylon.”” On 
the top of the stele the symbols of the 
gods are seen (Fig. 23). 

The art as displayed in the seal- 
cylinders and signets of Babylonia will 
be discussed in connection with a study 
of the gems of Babylonia and Assyria. 
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THE ART OF THE SUMERIANS 


Gerorce S. DuNCAN 


HE Sumerians are the oldest 

known people who have left writ- 

ten records. As they appear on 
the stage of history, they occupy the 
iand between the lower Tigris and Eu- 
phrates, later called Babylonia. Their 
oldest inscription, according to Pro- 
fessor A. T. Clay, can safely be dated 
not later than 5000 B.c. The begin- 
nings of Sumerian civilization are, how- 
ever, far older than any inscriptions. 
Dr. S. Langdon says: ‘‘We may not be 
venturesome if we believe that this 
people who call themselves ‘the dark- 
headed people,’ moved into lower Meso- 
potamia before 6000 B.c. It is ex- 
tremely probable that they established 
the first organized society in that re- 
gion.”’ The country, occupied by the 
Sumerians, had two main divisions, 
Sumer in the south and Akkad in the 
north. A line drawn through Nippur 
would approximately be the boundary 
between those two parts of the Sume- 
rian land. It is generally agreed that 
the Sumerians were neither Semites 
nor Indo-Europeans. Probably they 
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Fic. 1.—Inlaid design on blue stone vase 
(Banks, Bismya) 
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originally came from some mountain 
land east of the Euphrates valley. 
Into this land of the Sumerians as 
early as 4000 B.C, there came at dif- 
ferent times from Syria and Arabia 
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F1G. 2.—Scenes of worship. Ur-Enlil of 
Nippur. (King, A History of Sumer 
and Akkad) 





waves of Semitic immigrants. These 
foreigners would be lured on by the 
fertility, wealth, and culture existing 
in the Sumerian country. These new- 
comers, apparently at first, settled in 
Akkad, gradually conquered the Sume- 
rians and took over their civilization. 
It is customary to call these Semitic 
conquerors Akkadians, and the origi- 
nal non-Semitic inhabitants Sume- 
rians. By about 2000 B.c. the land 
was wholly under the rule of the 
Semites. 

The oldest Sumerian writing was pic- 
torial. Everyone drew a picture of the 
object or idea to be represented. This 
would encourage art, and, no doubt, 
these early pictures often had real ar- 
tistic merit. This free-hand drawing 
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Fic. 3.—Ur-Nina of Lagash and his family 
(De Sarzec, Découvertes en Chaldée) 


gave way, in time, to a wedge system 
of writing, called cuneiform, which par- 
alyzed all artistic development. 
Among the fragments found in the 
temple dump heap at Bismya were por- 
tions of a blue stone vase (Fig. 1). 
It probably represents a royal triumph- 
ant procession on a mountain side with 
trees. Two musicians are playing on 
stringed instruments. The person with 
the feathered cap, behind the players, 
is a king followed by his two sons. The 
figures are engraved and inlaid with 
lapis-lazuli and ivory. Of all the Sume- 
rian objects discovered at Bismya this 
is probably the most ancient. It prob- 
ably can be dated about 3500 B.c. 





Fic. 4.—Seal of Hashhamer 
(Clay, Light on the Old Testament from Babel) 


In the ruins of Nippur a votive tablet 
of Ur-Enlil (Fig. 2), about 3000 B.c., 
was discovered. In the upper half the 
king is offering a libation to Enlil the 
supreme deity of Nippur who is seated 
upon a throne. The king is naked, for 
Sumerian priests wore no garments 
when ministering before the gods. For 
symmetry the scene is repeated. In the 
lower half two persons are driving two 





Fic. 5.—Archaic Sumerian statue 
(King, Sumer and Akkad) 
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goats which are probably to be offered 
to Enlil. The tablet has a hole in the 
middle by which it could be hung on a 
} peg in the temple. It is made of clay 
} hardened by the admixture of sub- 
stances which make it like a soft stone. 

Another religious scene in bas-relief 
on a limestone tablet (Fig. 3), was 
found in Lagash. It represents Ur- 
Nina about 2975 B.c., king of Lagash, 





Fic. 7.—King Esar of Adab. (Banks, Bismya) 


and his family. In the upper row the 
king stands before his daughter and 
four sons. Their hands are clasped in 
the usual attitude of reverence. The 
king carries on his head a workman's 
basket with earth or building material 
for the construction of the temple of 
Nin-Girsu, the chief god of Lagash. 
Vins: tibial Blais inten Behind him is a priest with libation 

(Banks, Bismya) vase and cup. Below, the king is seated 











Fic. 8.—Sumerian portrait heads 
(Heuzey, Catalogue 


on his throne, holding a cup containing 
a libation for his god after the temple 
has been finished. Behind the king is 
a priest with a jar, out of which the 
libation has been poured into the cup 
held by the king. Before him stands 
an official and three sons. The king 
and daughter wear the characteristic 
flounced skirts, while those of the other 
figures are plain. The upper part of the 
body is bare, and the head and face are 
shaved. 

Seals were very common among the 
Sumerians. They were made of a great 
variety of materials, but the most com- 
mon was hematite. Seals were not only 
used as a means of identifying property 
and as an attest to a legal document, 
but also as amulets to ward off evil and 
bring good luck. Hence we find many 
religious scenes on seals. In Figure 4 
is the impression of the seal of Hash- 
hamer. It was found in Ur and belongs 
to the reign of Ur-engur about 2400 
B.c. The seated figure is the divinity 
of Ur, the moon-god Sin, who in art 
is pictured as an old man with flowing 
beard with the moon's crescent as his 
symbol. Before him stands his consort, 
Ningal, leading a worshipper, perhaps 
the king, into the presence of the god. 
Behind the worshipper is another god- 
dess with uplifted hands. The throne 
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is an artistic piece of work. One of its 
legs is carved in imitation of the leg of 
an ox. The Sumerian inscription on the 
seal reads, ‘“‘Ur-engur, the mighty hero, 
King of Ur, Hashhamer, governor of 
Ishkun-Sin, thy servant.” 

The earliest sculpture in the round is 
exceedingly archaic as the limestone 
statue (Fig. 5) shows. The sculptor 
has shown little concern for any part 
of the figure except the face which is 
probably the portrait of some Sumerian 
ruler. The neck is scarcely indicated. 
The arms and hands are but slightly 
carved and remain a part of the body, 
which resembles the section of a stone 
column. The feet are poorly modeled. 
The hollow eyes originally had lapis- 
lazuli and shell. The forehead is very 





F1G. 9.—Statue of a woman in diorite 
(De Sarzec, Découvertes en Chaldée) 
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low, and the nose large and powerful. 








The mouth is broad. An abundance of 
hair falls down the back. There is a 
: great lack of proportion in the statuc 
f which probably comes from a period as 
early as 3500 B.C. 
The limestone statue (Fig. 6), from 
Lagash, shows great advance over Fig- 
ure 5. The proportions are very good. 
The prominent nose, well-developed 
forehead, and high cheeks are well 
carved. The mouth and chin show ar- 
tistic excellence. The well-formed arms 
are free from the elbow. A plain skirt 
covers the body from the waist to the 
ankles. The feet are part of the pedes- 
tal and rather stiff. There are no indi- 
Fic. 11.—Standing Gudea 
(De Sarzec, Découvertes en Chaldée) 
cations of muscles and the dress has no 
folds. This statue strikingly resembles 
certain Egyptain wooden statues. It 
can be dated about 3000 B.c. 
One of the most important finds of 
Dr. Banks at Bismya was a white mar- 
ble statue of King Esar (Fig. 7). It 
probably belongs to about 2800 B.c., 
although the discoverer puts it very 
much earlier. The face and breast are 
rather badly disfigured by a growth due 
to saltpetre in the soil. The statue 
shows considerable progress over pre- 
‘ vious work in the round. The old king 





has a very kindly face. The eye sockets 
are hollow and were probably once filled 


Fic. 10.—Sitting Gudea. (Heuzey et Thureau- : y Z : 
Dangin, Nouvelles Fouilles de Tello) with ivory. The finely modeled arms 
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Fic. 12.—Silver vase of Entemena of Lagash. (De Sarzec, Découvertes en Chaldée) 
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Fic. 13.—Decroated black vase of clay 
(Banks, Bismya) 


are more free from the body than in 
previous statues. As is so common, the 
body is nude above the waist, and be- 
low it is clad in a flounced skirt. The 
feet are imbedded in the pedestal. The 
toes and nails are remarkably well- 
carved. An inscription on the right 
upper shoulder reads, ‘“‘Esar, the mighty 
king, king of Adab.”’ 

Still further progress is made in the 
heads (Fig. 8) from.Lagash in the 
time of Gudea about 2450 B.c. These 
are probably portraits of the king’s offi- 
cials. They give an admirable idea of 
the Sumerian type. These heads were 
originally colored, for traces of paint 
can yet be found on some of them. 
From the same period comes a diorite 
statue of a woman (Fig. 9), perhaps 
representing the ideal of Sumerian fe- 
male beauty. The proportions are ad- 
mirable. The wavy hair, parted in the 
middle, is held by a fillet. The almond 
eyes are typically Sumerian. The eye- 
brows meet over the straight nose. The 
cheeks and chin are strongly developed. 
The mouth is charming and betrays a 
laugh. A five-fold necklace encircles the 
neck. A long garment with beautiful 
fringe falls gracefully over the shoulders. 
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Gudea was the most famous of all 
the kings of Lagash. Ten diorite statues 
of his have been found. Some are 
standing, others are sitting. Figure 10 
is a typical sitting statue. The propor- 
tion is so bad that Gudea looks like a 
dwarf. The face is well done and shows 
character. The wide-open eyes have 
heavy eyebrows. The mouth, cheek 
bones, and chin are admirably modeled. 
It is the most human head in Sumerian 
sculpture. The very short neck seems 
to have been a Sumerian characteristic. 
A garment with fringe hangs over the 
arms. The feet are quite natural and 
are free from the pedestal and back- 
ground. The standing Gudea statues 
(Fig. 11) are all headless. The mus- 
cles of shoulders and arms are extremely 
well represented. The neck and breast 
are very natural. The folds of the gar- 
ment are fine. The feet are not de- 
tached from the background. All the 
statues have very beautifully carved 
inscriptions. 

A large amount of Sumerian pottery 





Fic. 14.—Goat in copper 
(Hilprecht, Explorations) 
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has been found. Bismya, thus far, has 
furnished the best collection. The ob- 
jects differ a good deal in shape and 
size. Some are of great artistic merit. 
Figure 13 is a black terra-cotta vase 
decorated with dots, circles, and squares. 
Besides pottery, very many vases were 
found made of various kinds of stone. 
Some of the forms are very beautiful. 
The finest example of Sumerian metal 
work yet found is pictured in Figure 12. 
It is a silver vase of Entemena, king of 
Lagash, about 2850 B.c. The base, 
supported by four lions’ feet, is of 
copper. The vase is twenty-eight inches 
above the base and has a very graceful 
shape. The engraving is very fine. The 
upper row represents seven heifers in 
the act of rising. Around the middle 
are engraved four human-headed eagles, 
clutching lions, he-goats, and _ stags. 
The eagle and lions are the emblem of 
Johns Hopkins University 


Lagash, while the cagle and he-goats 
are the emblem of the neighboring city, 
Umma. The heifers, he-goats, and stags 
are particularly well done, being ex- 
tremely true to nature; but the eagles 
and lions are disappointing. Perhaps 
the emblem of Lagash had become so 
fixed that the engraver had to repro- 
duce a stereotyped form. An especially 
fine copper goat’s head (Fig. 14) with 
crumpled horns was found in Fara. The 
eyes are made of shell and the pupils 
are colored dark brown. It probably 
belongs to the period of Ur-Nina about 
3000 B.C. 

The art objects of the Sumerians, 
thus far discovered, cover the period 
from about 3500 B.c. to about 2500 
B.c. This would be about the time in- 
cluded under the term Early Minoan. 
The first seven Egyptian dynasties 
flourished during this period. 
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THE CUNEIFORM TABLETS OF CAPPADOCIA 
A. H. Sayce 


HE University Museum at Phila- 

delphia contains a number of 

cuneiform tablets from Cappa- 
docia, partly perfect, partly fragmen- 
tary, all of which I copied last summer 
through the kindness of the director, 
Dr. Gordon. The tablets have come 
from an ancient site three miles distant 
from Kaisariyeh, known as Kara Eyuk, 
where some years ago excavations were 
made by the French explorer, M. Chan- 
tre. He there found a considerable 
quantity of pottery of a peculiar type, 
as well as evidences that the city repre- 
sented by the ruins has been over- 
whelmed by a sudden catastrophe and 
destroyed by fire. A portion of the site 
is known to the Turks as Gyul Tepé or 
“Burnt Mound,” and it is here that 
large numbers of the tablets have been 
discovered. 

Dr. Pinches first drew attention to 
the existence of Cappadocian cuneiform 
tablets in 1881. He had noticed in the 
Louvre a tablet in a peculiar form of 
cuneiform script and apparently also in 
a peculiar language of which another 
example existed in the British Museum, 
and as both were stated to have come 
from the neighborhood of Kaisariyeh, 
he proposed for them the name of 
‘“Cappadocian.”’ He published the two 
tablets with an attempt at translitera- 
tion in the Proceedings of the Society 
of Biblical Archaeology. Shortly after- 
ward Prof. (now Sir) William Ram- 
say and Sir Charles Wilson—at that 
time British military consul at Sivas— 
made a tour of exploration through Asia 
Minor and it was arranged that I should 
join them in Cilicia. Unfortunately | 
missed the steamer to Mersina, and 
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had to content myself with asking Pro- 
fessor Ramsay to look out for cuneiform 
tablets in the bazaars of Kaisariyeh and 
to secure all that he came across. The 
result was the purchase of several more 
“Cappadocian” tablets, which I sub- 
sequently presented to the British 
Museum. 

Our knowledge of the early Babylo- 
nian script was at that time very im- 
perfect, and the number of Cappa- 
docian tablets was still very small. It 
is not surprising, therefore, that Dr. 
Pinches and myself failed to identify 
many of the characters, and conse- 
quently to read the texts correctly. 
One, indeed, I pointed out, was in As- 
syrian, or at all events contained As- 
syrian words. But otherwise the texts 
seemed to be in an unknown tongue. 

So things remained until 1889. Mean- 
while Mr. Golénischeff, the Russian 
Egyptologist, had secured in the ba- 
zaars of Constantinople and Cairo a 
large number of tablets which he pub- 
lished afterward, toward the end of 
1889, with a long and illuminating in- 
troduction. Thanks to the extent of 
his materials, he succeeded in identify- 
ing most of the characters, more espe- 
cially the crucial pan, ‘‘in presence of,”’ 
which proved that the majority of the 
tablets must be contracts and the like. 
He had been good enough to show me 
his materials and results when I was 
in Petrograd in the summer of 1889, 
and I had, accordingly, the pleasure of 
announcing the successful decipher- 
ment of the Cappadocian texts to the 
Oriental Congress which met shortly 
afterward at Stockholm. 

Mr. Golénischeff’s book was reviewed 
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by Prof. Fr. Delitzsch, who corrected 
some of the values assigned by the 
Russian scholar to the characters, 
added two or three additional ones, and 
compiled a short vocabulary of words 
and names. This was followed by my 
translation of several of the texts in the 
new series of ‘‘Records of the Past,”’ 
and at a later date by Dr. Peiser’s trans- 
lations of the legal texts in the Keilin- 
schriftliche Bibliothek. The mystery 
of the Cappadocian tablets was thus 
cleared up, and a new class of cunei- 
form literature added to the Assyrio- 
logical library. Other texts have since 
been published by myself, together with 
translations and notes, in Babyloniaca, 
among them being an interesting series 
of which Professor Clay was kind 
enough to give me copies. 

The language of the tablets is an 
Assyrian or rather Babylonian dialect. 
It is possible that some of the words 
used in it may have been borrowed from 
the ‘Hittite’ languages of Cappadocia, 
and its phonology has been seriously 
affected by the non-Semitic languages 
by which it was surrounded. Surds and 
sonants are confused together, and u or 
w tends to pass into 7 or y—a phonetic 
change which reappears in Canaanite 
after its contact with the Hittite lan- 
guage of the north. Several of the per- 
sonal names certainly are Western 
Semitic, that is, Amorite or Canaanite. 

The age of the tablets can now be 
fixed, and turns out to be already much 
earlier than had been at first suspected. 
The proper names had already led Pro- 
fessor Jensen to suggest that they be- 
longed to the period of Khammurabi. 
We now know that they really charac- 
terize the age of the Third Dynasty of 
Ur (B.c. 2400) rather than that of the 
Amorite dynasty of Khammurabi (B.c. 
2100). The date thus indicated by the 
personal names has been confirmed by 


more explicit evidence. M. Thureau- 
Dangin has found in one of the tablets 
the seal of a king of the Third Dynasty 
of Ur, while I have published another 
which bears the seal of the two high 
priests of Assur, Sargon, and Ikunum. 

In fact, the tablets make it clear that 
at this epoch eastern Asia Minor formed 
part of the Babylonian empire. The 
mines of the Taurus were worked in 
the interest of the Babylonian mer- 
chants. Most of the tablets are occu- 
pied with the sale or purchase or trans- 
port of silver, lead, and copper, which 
were carried through the valleys of the 
Euphrates and Tigris to the Babylo- 
nian plain. Bronze, more especially, 
seems to have reached Western Asia 
from the Cappadocian marts. Military 
colonies were established by the Bab- 
ylonian kings along the chief trade 
routes, Kara Eyuk, or Burus as it was 
called, being one of the most impor- 
tant; another was Nineveh, which owed 
its use to the trade that gathered round 
the Temple of Istar. 

The garrison of Burus_ consisted 
mainly of Assyrians, Assyria being at 
the time a Babylonian province; hence 
it was that the Assyrian five-day week 
was observed there, and the Assyrian 
custom was followed of dating by 
eponyms. But the bulk of the popu- 
lation were merchants and priests en- 
gaged in trade. We learn from the 
tablets that there were roads through- 
out the country, along which the post- 
man and the damgar, or ‘“‘commercial 
traveler,’ made his way, and letters, 
both public and private, were carried, 
some of which have come down to us. 
Even a species of cheque had been de- 
vised, a duly signed tablet guarantee- 
ing the payment of the sum of money 
named upon it. In this way large sums 
could be transferred from one place to 
another. 
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It was through these colonies, partly 
military, partly commercial, that Bab- 
ylonian culture came to be introduced 
into Asia Minor, and from Asia Minor 
passed eventually to the West. The 
odd nature-worship was overlaid by 
the anthropomorphic religion of Bab- 
ylonia, and the cuneiform system of 
writing replaced the native pictographic 
script. The discovery of the date of the 
Kara Eyuk tablets is important ar- 
chaeologically, as it fixes the age of the 
pottery found on the site, and so of 
similar pottery found at Nineveh and 
elsewhere. The peasants appear to 
have come across at least two different 
libraries or collections of tablets at 
Kara Eyuk. Each of them, however, 
comes from the site of a temple which 
took the place of a bank. Whether the 
private letters are derived from the 
same source is at present doubtful; it 
is possible that they have been found in 
the ruins of private houses. 


In the spring of 1914 a find of no less 
than 2,000 tablets was made by the 
natives. Eight hundred of the tablets 
were seized by the Government and, it 
is to be presumed, were sent to Con- 
stantinople. The other 1,200 fell into 
the hands of the dealers, and many of 
them reached Paris, where some of 
them were secured by myself, while 
others were purchased by the Ashmo- 
lean Museum and Bodleian Library at 
Oxford. Others again were sold to col- 
lectors in Paris. But the bulk of the 
tablets remains inacessible, unac- 
counted for. I was told by the Arme- 
nian dealer in Paris, through whose 
hands the cuneiform tablets of Ana- 
tolia have usually passed, that they had 
gone to America; since I have been in 
this country, however, I have failed to 
hear anything about them. Let us hope 
that they are not among the irreplace- 
able relics of the past which have been 
lost to civilization through the war. 
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Cylinder of Entemena, representing a net, around which an ancient Babylonian historic text is 
inscribed. Now in the collection of James B. Nies, Brooklyn, N.Y. 




















A NET CYLINDER OF ENTEMENA 
James B. Nizs 


HE Babylonian cylinder of En- 

temena, ruler of Lagash, illus- 

trated in this number, is one of 
the rarest antiquities that has come to 
light. It may be more than six thou- 
sand, and it is certainly not less than 
four thousand six hundred and fifty 
years old. It consists of baked clay, is 
covered on the sides by an _ incised 
Sumerian inscription in six columns, 
and at one end by a net in relief. It 
is not solid, but hollow, and this led 
Professor Sayce, of Oxford, who saw it 
recently when visiting the writer, to 
whose collection it belongs, to suggest 
that it may be a vase. It seems more 
probable, however, it was meant to 
represent a mace-head, in the form 
of a closed net, conceived as inserted 
in a pillar of brick erected on the boun- 
dary between Lagash and Umma, two 
petty principalities of Southern Bab- 
ylonia, where it was found by an Arab 
just prior to the great war now raging. 

This object was probably meant to 
represent a divine net, used by the 
gods to envelop and destroy their 
enemies, around which was written the 
inscription, recounting various conflicts 
and peace treaties between the people 
of the god Ningirsu and those of the 
god Shara, by which were meant the 
neighboring cities of Lagash and Umma. 

For proofs of the above statements 
and further details, see the writer’s 
article in the Journal of the American 
Oriental Society, Vol. XXXVI, 1916, pp. 
137-139. 

As the reader will be curious as to 
the contents of this oldest of cylinders, 
the following translation, somewhat 
freely rendered, is added: 
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At the righteous command of Enlil, 
king of lands and father of the gods, 
Ningirsu and Shara marked off a boun- 
dary. At the command of Kasilim, his 
god, Mesilim, the king of Kish, set up 
a stele on that place. Ush, the ruler of 
Umma, acted arrogantly and broke in 
pieces that boundary-stone and invaded 
the plain of Lagash. Ningirsu, the 
warrior of Enlil, by his righteous com- 
mand, made war with Umma. By the 
order of Enlil he cast over (the army 
of Umma) a great covering net and 
heaped up mounds of the dead he 
erected in parts of that field. 

Eannatum, the ruler of Lagash, an- 
cestor of Entemena, ruler of Lagash, 
and Enakalli, ruler of Umma, marked 
off the boundary of the land, a canal 
that ran from the Great River to 
Guedin. The field of Ningirsu, com- 
prising 33% BUR of land, he left on 
the side of Umma; he ordered that the 
royal field be not taken. By the canal 
he inscribed a stele. The stele of Me- 
silim to its place he returned. ‘Into 
the territory of Umma he did not go 
ravaging.”” The Imdubba of the god 
Ningirsu, the Namnundakigarra, the 
shrine of Enlil, the shrine of Ninkhar- 
sag, the shrine of Ningirsu, the shrine 
of Utu, he built. He decreed that a 
tribute of food be imposed upon the 
men of Umma; the grain of the goddess 
Nina and the grain of the god Ningirsu 
to be one karuw. One hundred and forty- 
four thousand great karuw (of grain) 
were entered (into Lagash). He ordered 
that a part of that grain be not left 
behind. 

Urlumma, a ruler of Umma (years 
after), let flow (out?) the water of the 
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boundary canal of Ningirsu and of the 
boundary canal of Nina. He cast into 
the fire and broke up the steles. The 
shrines dedicated to the gods, where 
Namnundakigarra had been built, he 
destroyed. He pressed forward into the 
lands and crossed the boundary canal 
of Ningirsu. 

Enannatum, ruler of Lagash, (at that 
time in) the field Ugigga, (belonging to) 
the territory of Ningirsu, gave battle. 
Entemena, the beloved son of Enanna- 
tum, conquered (him). Urlumma fled 
and in the midst of Umma he crushed 
him. Sixty of his soldiers he left on 
the bank of the canal Lummagirnunta. 
The bones of those soldiers on the plain 
he left. Burial mounds in five places 
he heaped up. At that time Ili, (who) 
was accounting priest at Ninni-esh, 
victoriously marched from Girsu to 
Umma. Ili usurped the rulership over 
Umma. From the boundary canal of 


Ningirsu, the boundary canal of Nina, 
the Imdubba of Ningirsu, the Nam- 





Net in relief that covers one end of the Cylinder of 
Entemena 


nundakigarra of Enlil, of Enki and of 
Ninkharsag, he let flow the canal water. 
Ten karu of the grain of Lagash he 
gained (as spoil?). 

Entemena, ruler of Lagash, gave a 
command to Ili, whom he lifted to pros- 
perity; Ili, the ruler of Umma in the 
territory of Karkar, who had spoken 
seditious words when he commanded 
him to cleanse the boundary canal of 
Ningirsu and the boundary canal of 
Nina from Antasurra to the temple of 
Galdimabzu, (and, when) he ordered 
the buildings of Enlil and of Ninkharsag, 
he refused. 

Entemena, ruler of Lagash, the elect 
of Ningirsu, according to the righteous 
word of Enlil, according to the righte- 
ous word of Ningirsu, according to the 
righteous word of Nina, made the canal 
from the river Tigris to the Great River. 
The foundation of the Namnundaki- 
garra he built of stone for his king who 
loves him, Ningirsu, and for his queen 
who loves him, Nina, he restored it. 

Entemena, ruler of Lagash, given the 
sceptre by Enlil, endowed with under- 
standing by Enki, chosen by the heart 
of Nina, great ruler of Ningirsu, whom 
the word of the gods enveloped. His 
god is Dun X. May this stand before 
Ningirsu and Nina for the life of Ente- 
mena unto future days. 

Should the people of Umma cross 
the boundary canal of Ningirsu, or the 
boundary canal of Nina to the right 
side, to plunder the territories, whether 
it be the people of Umma or the people 
of the land, may Enlil exterminate 
them. The great covering net of Nin- 
girsu surely will envelop them. May 
his sublime hand and his sublime foot 
act from on high and the warriors of 
his city be filled with power. In the 
midst of his city may he crush them. 


Brooklyn, N.Y, 
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The picture of Delphi by Jules Guérin. (From Hichens, The Near East) 




















SITE OF ANCIENT DELPHI 


(After the Picture by Jules Guérin) 


Here ancient Delphi stood; today 
There winds a road of sober gray 

Up steep Parnassus’ tawny slopes, 
Where once a mighty nation’s hopes 
Hung on a mystic’s whispered words, 
On fateful flight of omened birds, 

Or heart of sacrificial beast 

Slain for the great Apollo’s feast. 
Beside the Fount Castalia, 

The highroad runs to Krissa far, 
And up the way the muleteers come, 
Driving their laden donkeys home; 
There where the road begins to climb, 
Among the olives goat-bells chime. 


The temples stand in ruins now 
Below Parnassus’ craggy brow; 
The theatre no more proclaims 

In echoes loud, the poets’ names. 
The marble columns, fallen low, 

In softened white and yellow glow, 
While farther up the sunlit hill 
The red-gold stadium lies still; 
And o’er this glory, lowly lying 
Wheels an eagle, crying, crying. 


AGNES KENDRICK GRAY 
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THE ARCHITECTURE OF THE SPANISH RENAIS: 
SANCE IN CALIFORNIA 


Rexrorp Newcoms 


RAVELERS to the Pacific Coast 
and California find many interest- 
ing sights to claim their attention. 
Nature has been very prodigal in her 
allotment of beauties to the west coast. 
Here man may see in the giant Sequoias 
some of the oldest of living things. Here 
lies Yosemite and Crater Lake, the 
Golden Gate, great mountains, wonder- 
ful waterfalls, trackless deserts, charm- 
ing bays and beaches. Here, too, the 
western winds breathe, throughout the 
year, a genial warmth over the land 
forming of the California coast a coun- 
try that, in many respects, corresponds 
to old Spain, the climate of San Fran- 
cisco, with her chill winds and fog, re- 
sembling that of Burgos, while the cli- 
mate of San Diego is strikingly reminis- 
cent of that of Seville and Barcelona. 
It was into this wonderland of the 
Southwest that the civilizing agents of 
that older Spain spread, and by its 
touch—so short it was—our own land 
gains, in a measure, the color of that 
proud, romantic race from the south of 
Europe, a people which in its national 
make-up was cosmopolitan in the ex- 
treme. The other American colonists 
were from the north and west of Europe 
and brought with them the strict stand- 
ards of morality and the love for free- 
dom in religion and government that 
life in those regions, through centuries, 
had engendered. The yearnings of their 
hearts are typified by the edifices they 
built in New England and along the 
Atlantic shore. The Spanish, on the 
other hand, brought us all that warmth 
of color, that love for gold and leisure 
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and pleasure that is common to their 
race. 

There is romance in any quest and 
the Spanish came out on a quest, the 
soldier on a quest for gold and an exten- 
sion of the dominion, the priest on a 
quest for souls and likewise, an exten- 
sion of the dominion—the Dominion of 
a Higher Lord and Monarch. So they 
came, the soldier and priest, one carry- 
ing the sword, the other the Cross, for 
with the Spanish the sword and the 
Cross have always gone hand in hand. 
It should be said that the results of the 
quest of the soldier have long ago been 
forgotten and that all the dominion that 
he added to the crown has long since 
passed from Spanish hands, while the 
conquest of the priest will never be 
forgotten, although the edifices that he 
reared are fast crumbling away. 

Through the glamour that time has 
cast over these early quests, they seem 
very glorious to us now, for even though 
the Indians of the California coast were 
not difficult to subdue, there were great 
privations to be endured in the over- 
coming of the Southwest for the Cross, 
and many a good padre gave up his life 
that the Indian might know Christ. 

But the quest for dominion is not 
ours and the search for souls is not ours. 
Rather are we concerned with material 
things—with the edifices that these 
priests reared as monuments to their 
God and as homes for themselves and 
the charges in their care. And even 
here there is a charm, for the old mis- 
sions standing, as they do, a concrete 
expression of the loving devoticn of 
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these men of the Cross as well as of that 
passing civilization within our bounda- 
ries, must, in the very nature of things, 
be exceedingly interesting and lovely 
to those who seek the romantic. 

San Diego de Alcala, near the present 
city of San Diego, was the first mission 
to be established. The foundation was 
made in July, 1769, by Father Junipero 
Serra, president of the Missions of Alta 
(Upper) California, who the next year 
founded San Carlos Boromeo on Monte- 
rey Bay. San Diego and Monterey 
marked the boundaries of the first 
Spanish missionary endeavors in Cali- 
fornia, and the intervening territory 
was filled in rapid succession with simi- 
lar establishments. It is said that it 
was the intention to have the missions 
located a day’s journey apart along the 
coast trail called “El Camino Real’”’ 
(The Royal Road), and seemingly the 
road was divided at about that interval. 
In all there were twenty-one missions 
proper, together with several assisten- 
tias (contributing chapels), the Presidio 
Church at Monterey and the Plaza 
Church in Los Angeles. 

In order intelligently to consider the 
architecture of the missions, something 
of the purposes for which they were de- 
signed, together with some idea of by 
whom they were designed and erected, 
will be necessary. The sole purpose of 
the padres was to Christianize the 
Indian. To this end they divided the 
training that he was to receive into 
two general classes: the training in the 
various occupations and crafts, like tan- 
ning, shoemaking, blacksmithing, car- 
pentry, and farming, and the book 
learning, such as the Spanish language, 
Christian doctrine, and singing. Only 
two priests were in charge at any one 
time, one superintending the manual 
labor, the other caring for the spiritual 
needs of the Indians. They lived in the 
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mission, together with the servants and 
workmen, while the great body of the 
Indians lived in small houses around 
the mission. 

The daily routine at any one of the 
missions was something as follows: At 
sunrise the Angelus called the Indians 
to assembly in the chapel, where they 
were required to attend morning prayers 
and mass and received religious instruc- 
tion. After mass, breakfast was served, 
after which all went to their work. At 
eleven o'clock dinner was eaten and 
they rested until 2 P.M., when work was 
resumed and continued until an hour 
before sunset, when the bell was again 
rung for the Angelus. After prayers 
and the rosary, the evening meal was 
eaten and the Indians were free to dance 
or indulge in any other harmless amuse- 
ment. 

Since California was a long way from 
civilized Mexico, the first outposts being 
seven weeks’ journey from San Diego, 
it was difficult to get artisans and artists 
to come into the country, hence these 
buildings were reared by the Indian 
workmen directed by the padres them- 
selves, who were at the same time con- 
fessors, teachers, farmers, architects, 
and superintendents of construction. 
In some cases the name of the designer 
is known, thus we are indebted to 
Father Antonio Peyri for the design of 
San Luis Rey, to Father Murgurio for 
the design of Santa Clara, Father Zalvi- 
daea for work at San Gabriel, and Father 
Ripoll for much of the work at Santa 
Barbara. In view of the fact that these 
buildings were the work of laymen— 
Franciscan friars, vowed to poverty, to 
works of charity and celebacy—it seems 
wonderful that such charming results 
should have been obtained. Of course, 
the style is Spanish in general feeling, 
and even shows a tinge of the Moorish, 
as in the Tower of San Carlos (Carmel), 











Fic. 2.—San Luis Rey Mission, looking toward the church from the patio. Putnam and 
Valentine photo 
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Fic. 3.—Ruined Arches of the Patio of San Juan Capistrano. Putnam and Valentine photo 


but there is that quality in it after all, 
injected no doubt by influence of cli- 
mate, materials, and workmen, which 
makes it truly and purely a product of 
the land of its inception. 

The style is characterized by the fol- 
lowing features: patios, with fountain 
and garden; solid and massive walls, 
piers, and buttresses; arched corridors; 
curved and stepped gables; terraced bell 
towers with dome and lantern; pierced 
belfries; broad, undecorated wall sur- 
faces; wide, overhanging eaves; low, 
sloping, red tile roofs. 

The patio, with fountain and garden, 
is an old Spanish feature and is charac- 
teristic of domestic architecture in all 
warm countries. It seems particularly 
well adapted to the mission layout 
(Fig. 4), as will be seen if the practical 
considerations to be met are reviewed. 
The mission establishment required, 
first of all, a church, then priests’ quar- 
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ters, shops for the workmen, servants’ 
quarters, quarters for soldiers, young 
women and guests, storehouses, refec- 
tory, kitchen, etc. The priest must 
have supervision and access at all times 
and the establishment must be capable 
of protection from attack by hostile 
Indians. Hence we see that an arrange- 
ment around an enclosed court or patio, 
into which all hands could be gathered 
in time of trouble, was the solution. 
This is the plan of practically all of the 
mission establishments that had any 
pretentions at all. 

Solid and massive walls were used in 
practically all of the buildings, being the 
direct influence of the constructive ma- 
terials, which were adobe or unburned 
brick, burned brick, and the poor stone 
that the country afforded. The piers 
were usually of burned brick, capped 
with simple mouldings, and supported 
the arches of the cloisters which ran 
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along each side of the patio and often 
across the street side of the building. 
The arches were usually semi-circular, 
but since the spacing of the piers was 
not uniform, the variation being due, 
no doubt, to the fact that the padre in 
charge paced off the distances, often 
they were elongated into elliptical 
shapes. These old arches, with the 
charming shadows that they occasion 
in this land of pure white sunshine, 
form one of the most delightful fea- 
tures of the old mission buildings. In 
their ruined state, as they appear at 
several of the old buildings, they are 
distinctly reminiscent of the ruined 
Roman aqueducts of old Spain herself. 
See Fig. 3. 

The curved pedimented gables are a 
distinct and unique feature of the style 
(Fig. 5). Details of similar idea, but of 
inferior design (because of the weakness 
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and indirectness of the curve), are to be 
found in Texan and Arizonan colonial 
churches. The detail has no exact pre- 
cedent in Spain, although gable ends 
with stepped and curved transitions 
are to be found in German and Flemish 
cities of the same period. It must not 
be concluded that there is any very 
great resemblance between these Euro- 
pean gables and those of California. It 
is reasonable to think, however, that 
the idea of this detail might have been 
brought into Spain by the influx of 
Flemish and German architects and by 
this means transplanted to Mexico and 
California. The idea supplied, it be- 
came the function of the Spanish- 
American builders to appropriate it to 
their needs. This they did, with the 
result that out of it was developed 
feature so entirely different as to serve 
in characterizing the style as a separate 
and distinct variant of the Spanish 
Renaissance. 

The terraced bell tower (Figs. 5, 6) is 
a feature found in many of the churches 
in what is now the United States, but 
the variety used in California is peculiar 
to California and resembles in no sense 
the towers of Texas, although it bears 
a remote resemblance to such towers as 
those found at San Xavier del Bac in 
Arizona. These towers vary from their 
Spanish and Mexican prototypes in that 
they are extremely massive, simple in 
detail, and usually terminate in a dome 
with a lantern. There were a number 
of examples of this feature and in all 
the characteristics mentioned predomi- 
nate. Of an entirely different order is 
the tower of San Carlos (Carmel), which 
by virtue of its egg-shaped dome has a 
peculiar Oriental flavor (Fig. 7). 

Another feature of the mission style 
which claims the attention because of 
its design possibilities is the pierced bel- 
fry, the best example of which is at 
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Fic. 5.—San Luis Rey Mission before the recent restoration 


charming old San Gabriel near Los An- 
geles (Fig. 1). The pierced belfry usu- 
ally consisted of a thick brick wall, 
pierced at irregular intervals with semi- 
circular and segmental arches, built to 
correspond to the sizes of the bells to 
be hung in them. The outline of the 
tower was a series of steps and curves 
not unlike the curved, pedimented 
gable ends. The design is entirely 
original as far as the missions of Cali- 
fornia are concerned, but the idea, like 
that of the terraced bell tower, is to be 
found in all of the Spanish colonies. 
The examples vary greatly, the belfry at 
Capistrano serving, at once, as a belfry 
and garden wall, while the belfry at Pala 
is free standing and is the only example 
of this usage. 

The broad, undecorated wall faces 
are a feature of practically all the mis- 
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sions north of Mexico, and even in 
Mexico the walls, except the facade and 
the space around the doors and win- 
dows, are undecorated. This idea has 
its precedent in the Moorish practice of 
lavishing the decoration upon the inte- 
rior, leaving the outer surfaces blank 
and bare. In California the scarcity of 
workmen operated to further curtail the 
use of decoration, especially upon the 
exteriors, so that in most of the churches 
the decoration is restricted to the facade 
of the church. The writer is persuaded 
that the scarcity of workmen operated 
in favor of sound, craftsmanlike design, 
and the fact that overdecoration and 
hence degradation, so characteristic of 
the period elsewhere, was impossible, 
led to a much saner architecture than 
would have otherwise resulted. 

It must be made clear, however, that 
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Fic. 6.—Santa Barbara Mission. Putnam and Valentine photo 


decoration as something to be applied 
can never make architecture, unless the 
form to which it is applied is first 
beautiful and appropriate. Moreover, 
the use of decoration, except as it be 
used in a fashion subservient to form 
and structure, is debasing. The padres 
usually showed good taste in this re- 
spect on the exteriors although as much 
cannot be said of the interiors. 

The wide-spreading eaves and low, 
sloping, red tile roofs are features of 
California architecture that seem to 
have come from the domestic struc- 
tures of old Spain. The churches of 
Texas, Mexico, and Arizona do not have 
these features figuring in the perspec- 
tive. These two features, however, are 
only two of the many differences be- 
tween the California colonial and the 
colonial styles in other Spanish do- 
mains. They are directly traceable to 


the effect of climate, the heavy rainfall 

being read in the well-constructed roof, 
the effect of bright sunshine being told 
in the wide overhang. The visible red 
tile roof with its play of light and shade, 
its note of color and the heavy band of 
deep shadow, occasioned by the wide 
overhang, constitutes another of the 
lovable features that endear the style 
to the observer. 

Aside from these catalogued charac- 
teristics of the style, there are many 
little touches that prove, beyond a 
doubt, the artistic good sense as well 
as the practical judgment of these friar 
craftsmen. That they loved architec- 
ture for its own sake is perfectly evident 
to the visitor to San Juan Capistrano, 
San Gabriel, Carmel, or San Luis Rey, 
(Fig. 2), and the craftsmen of today can 
learn from these delightful old buildings 
many a good lesson in the use of simple 
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and humble materials. The missions 
are unique in this respect, and perhaps 
their chief charm is due to their sim- 
plicity and straightforwardness, being, 
first and above all, structural in con- 
ception. That the old friars were versa- 
tile will be made plain by a survey of 
the photographs, for diversity of design 
without radical departure from type is 
a striking characteristic of mission work. 
Of course, one trained in the classical 
school is likely to criticize their depar- 
tures from the well-established classic 
proportions, but the larger truth, the 
fact that the fundamental principles of 
design are rarely violated, a practice 
which during the period of colonization 
was the rule in Spain, should be kept in 
mind. Above all, the padres were not 
slavish in their worship of absolute 
forms, on account of their supposed 
artistic possibilities. A feature had to 
justify its excuse with them before it 
could claim a place in the structure. 
And this, after all, is the abiding lesson 
of the style today. 

The presence of these charming old 
buildings in California has no doubt 
largely modified architecture in the 
West. In fact, a great deal of fine work 


in the mission style has already been 
conceived and few cities of prominence 
are there but can boast several good 
examples of the style. And, more and 
more, it will come to be recognized as 
the true architectural vernacular of this 
land of sunshine. Although it harks 
back to old Spain and has many ele- 
ments handed down to Hispania by 
Roman builders, it is nevertheless a 
child of the Southwest, native, indige- 
nous to the soil, and in no sense an 
adaptation from the old world. The 
style has been used in some eastern 
states even as far north as New York, 
but in this less genial climate with its 
frugal vegetation, its lack of wide vistas 
and without the clear atmosphere, the 
vivid sunshine and purple shadows, the 
far-flung plains and distant mountains, 
it must always appear exotic. Broadly 
speaking, the style is appropriate in all 
those states which were at one time or 
another recognized Spanish domain. 
Here the Spanish Renaissance by virtue 
of historic association, geographic, cli- 
matic, and ethnic significance is appro- 
priate and suitable for many modern 
buildings. 


University of Southern California 





Fic. 7.—San Carlos (Carmel) Mission. Putnam and Valentine photo 
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CURRENT NOTES AND NEWS 


American Fountains 

NE of Rome's many names is “The City of Fountains,’’ and all travelers 
O in Europe remember the many beautiful fountains seen in nearly every city. 
The splendid fountains which have graced our own recent expositions showed 
the artistic possibilities, and partially as a result of them, our municipal archi- 
tecture is being enriched. Frank Owen Payne wrote not long ago in the Inter- 
national Studio an article on ‘“‘Some Noteworthy American Fountains,’ and 
there he mentions the white marble pulitzer fountain by Karl Bitter, which stands 
on the Plaza in New York across 59th Street from the St. Gaudens’ Sherman. 
Philadelphia also boasts of its Washington Fountain, a quadruple fountain with 
four cascades, which represent the Mississippi, the Hudson, the Delaware, and 
the Potomac rivers. The Indian above each cascade and the bison, moose, steer, 
and other animals which guard the sides of the four cascades are most excellent 
pieces of work. No one who comes out of the railway station in the national 
capital can pass by the Columbus Fountain by Lorado Taft without being struck 
by the beauty of the design and the lucidity and power of its execution. But 
Hartford, Connecticut, has in Bushnell Park a fountain made by J. M. Rhind 
which has successfully defied fountain tradition. The heads of Connecticut river 
valley fauna through which the water falls into a great circular stone basin are 
but part of the local materials so well chosen by the artist. Above the large basin — 
a group of Indian maidens stands as a pedestal to the smaller basin above, which 
is topped by a rock from under which the water runs and on top of which stands 
a hart ready to ford the river (Hartford). Around the fountain as if on guard, 
are four splendid bronze American Indians. R. V. D. M. 


The Origin of the Corinthian Capital 


HEOPHILE HOMOLLE knows enough to spoil the legend told by Vitruvius 

about the artist who saw the acanthus which had overgrown the basket placed 
by the Corinthian lady before the tomb of her little daughter, but he knows too 
much to spoil it entirely, for, he says, ‘‘une légende ne nait pas de rien.”” Ina 
recent article in the Revue Archéologique, M. Homolle has illustrated from the 
vase paintings on lecythi many designs which show the dead sitting or standing 
before a grave stele or pillar, on the top of which appear acanthus leaves in forms 
running from the barest outlines through realistic representation to the fullest 
conventional design, which approximates the appearance of acroteria on temples. 
In a word then, acanthus in early times was used in decoration of tombs, then 
painted on funeral vases on top of grave steles. This was understood later by 
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sculptors as part of the ornament of the grave stele or column. Advance in archi- 
tectural design therefore only accentuated the harmony between popular senti- 
ment and artistic creation. But why was the architectural capital called Corin- 
thian? Certainly not because of the legend, nor because the early Korinthia selina 
of Pindar for the Nemean crowns was probably acanthus, but because in all likeli- 
hood the acanthus capitals were first cast in bronze, and bronze was best cast in 
Corinth. R. V. D. M. 


The American Indian 

HERE has never been a chance as good for a national school of sculpture as 

that offered to American artists by the American Indian. Work in white and 
colored marble, and in painted marble, will perhaps never be better done than in 
Greece and in Renaissance Europe. Basalt made up well into Nubians and por- 
phyries and alabasters pleased the ancient nouveaux-riches, but bronze in an- 
tiquity never had the same raison d’étre as it has now in the representation of the 
American Indian. A number of American sculptors have exhibited of late years 
fine pieces of statuary Indian bronzes, and it is good news that American sculptors 
are making Indians a tenet of their creed. R. V. D. M. 


A St. Louis Acquisition 


HE City Art Museum of St. Louis fills a monthly bulletin with accounts of 
Eee acquisitions, and a good specimen of the French impressionistic school is 
one of the latest. Edouard Manet, for figures, and Claude Monet in landscape, are 
the two most famed of the impressionists. The St. Louis Art Museum acquired 
Monet's Charing Cross Bridge and Manet’s The Reader in 1915. The new paint- 
ing, The Louvre-Morning, is by C. Pissarro, born in 1830 at St. Thomas in the 
Antilles, who became an enthusiastic follower of Manet. This canvas was painted 
in 1901 (two years before Pissarro’s death), and is a view of the Louvre from the 
Isle de la Cité over the rippling Seine. The critics unite in praise of the artist’s 
truthtulness in handling the prismatic colors of an early Paris morning. 

R. V. D. M. 
Colleoni in Newark 

HE year after America was discovered by Columbus there was set up in 

Venice an equestrian statue, which ranks as one of the best pieces of sculpture 
in the world. Bartolomeo Colleoni, the greatest soldier of the fifteenth century, 
when he died in 1475 left his fortune to the city of Venice, provided a statue of 
himself be set up in the Piazza di San Marco. Donatello’s pupil Verrocchio was 
commissioned to design and carve the statue. He died before it was quite finished, 
and Leopardi was recalled from banishment to complete it. 

The American sculptor, J. M. Rhind, suggested that a copy of the Colleoni 
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statue would be a fitting memorial for the two hundred and fiftieth anniversary 
of the city of Newark, and he was commissioned to execute the copy by a generous 
donor, Mr. Christian Feigenspan. Newark for the present takes the place of 
Venice in this matter, for Verrocchio’s statue is hidden in piles of sand bags. 


An Old Spanish Cope and Chasuble 


OTABLE additions to the textiles in the City Art Museum of St. Louis are 

a cope and chasuble of Spanish work, attributed to textile workers of Toledo 
in the latter part of the fifteenth century. The material is red and gold brocade 
enriched in the figure of the pattern, a pomegranate design, with gold tinsel in 
small loops, which gives a shimmering effect to the large repeating pattern; the 
open spaces revealing the ground are loosely covered with gold-colored silk and 
gold thread. The orphreys of both cope and chasuble are in polychrome embroi- 
dery, with borders of gold thread woven over cords and raised patterns. 

‘A close examination shows the very skillful manner in which the weaver and 
embroiderer has treated his colors and textures in the figure subjects, using the 
solid ground of the weave for his flesh color, drawn his details in embroidery, and 
by a loose or tight weave of his gold thread produced the difference between the 
brilliancy of the halos and the more sparing enrichment of the draperies. The 
pure colors of the garments are beautifully toned in this manner, by long loose 
threads or short stitches; the silks in unfading dyes, and the effect that of delicate 
painting. The work in these pieces truly merits the old designation, the Flower, . 
applied to the band of ornament down the front and back of the chasuble. 

‘“The subjects on the orphrey of the cope are The Nativity, the Virgin and Child 
with Angels, The Circumcision, The Adoration of the Magi, The Visitation, and 
The Annunciation. On the back of the chasuble The Crucifixion, The Agony in 
the Garden, and the Betrayal; on the front, The Deposition from the Cross, and 
The Resurrection. On the Capuchon or hood of the cope the subject is The 
Trinity.” 

An Important Egyptian Collection for the Brooklyn Museum of Art 

HE Brooklyn Museum has just received a fine collection of Egyptian an- 

tiquities. This is to be known as the Wilbour Collection, and contains, besides 
a library of more than two thousand volumes, several important statues and 
heads of the Dynastic Period, several unique examples of pottery, an unusually 
large bronze Osiris, a large battle-ax of iron, and many potsherds or ostraka 
inscribed with demotic inscriptions. 

Mr. Wilbour visited Egypt before Maspero, with whom he was later very 


intimate. He had many opportunities in his yearly visits to Egypt to collect 
antiquities; and the Brooklyn Museum is to be congratulated on having received 
such an important gift. D. M. R. 




















BOOK CRITIQUES 


Archaeology and the Bible. By George A. 
Barton, Ph.D., LL.D. 475 pp., text and indices; 
114 plates, containing 306 pictures and 9 maps. 
American Sunday-School Union, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. $2.25 postpaid. 


There is no more fascinating subject 
for the biblical student than that of the 
discovery of the monuments of the past. 
There is no more important subject for 
the proper understanding of the Scrip- 
tures than the study of the records that 
confirm and illumine the Old and New 
Testaments. For more than a century 
the explorer and excavator have been 
opening up to the light of day the ruin 
hills of the past, which have brought 
us face to face with records of con- 
temporaries of Abraham, Moses, and 
Daniel. It is by the help of these in- 
scriptions that the old Book receives 
new and welcome light; and in securing 
Prof. George A. Barton, of Bryn Mawr 
College, to present the subject to the 
reading public, the American Sunday- 
School Union made a very wise selec- 
tion, for no scholar is better able to 
cover the whole field of biblical ar- 
chaeology. 

Part I of this magnificent work con- 
tains a treatise on Bible lands, their 
exploration and the resultant light on 
the Bible and history. The archaeology, 
history, and civilization of Egypt, Bab- 
ylonia, Assyria, the land of the Hit- 
tites, and other countries with which 
Israel came into contact, are set forth 
in a brief but masterly manner. Es- 
pecial attention is paid to Palestine 
its cities, walls, houses, palaces, gates, 
water-supply, roads, agriculture, grana- 
ries, pottery, money weights, measures, 
high places, etc. In short, it is a com- 
pend on the life and customs of the 
Holy Land. One who reads it will surely 
learn much about Palestine. 
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Part II contains translations of the 
ancient documents which confirm or 
throw new light upon the Bible. Trans- 
lations of the Babylonian and Sume- 
rian creation and deluge stories are 
given, some of which closely resemble 
the biblical account. The inscriptions 
which refer to the supposed Sabbath 
of the Babylonians are presented. 
Abraham in the light of archaeology: 
the Code of Hammurabi and the Penta- 
teuch; the light thrown by the monu- 
ments on the books of Kings and on 
the Exile; a Babylonian Job; the Bab- 
ylonian and Egyptian psalms; the par- 
allel to the Song of Songs; the reputed 
sayings of Jesus; light on the Acts and 
Epistles, etc., are some of the leading 
subjects discussed in the second part 
of this important work. 

In presenting this material the ac- 
complished author has not only suc- 
ceeded in placing the reader in posses- 
sion of it, but he has given an intelligent 
view of the bearing of the discoveries 
upon the Old and New Testaments. 
He has endeavored to present the facts 
impartially, with the inferences that 
are drawn by important groups of 
scholars. This will enable the student 
to ascertain what a latitude of opinion 
prevails in the interpretation of the 
inscriptions. 

The work, besides giving the most 
recent results of biblical archaeology, 
contains all the cuneiform parallels, 
translated by one of the world’s fore- 
most Semitic scholars. It is a notable 
addition to the important bibliography 
of the distinguished author; and should 
be in the hands of every pastor, teacher 
of the Bible, and student of history. 


ALBERT T. CLAY 


Yale University 
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Archaeological Excavation. By J. P. Droop. 
Cambridge: At the University Press, 1915. 
Pp. xii + 80. 4s. net. 

Archaeological excavation has been 
going on for more than forty years, and, 
while many sites have been spoiled and 
their secrets spilled, indiscriminate dig- 
ging has passed. Excavators now real- 
ize that what they find is not more im- 
portant than the conditions in which 
the discoveries are made. Excavation 
is no longer merely for the adventurer 
but should be strictly scientific. This 
little book by Mr. Droop, who has had 
considerable experience in the excava- 
tions conducted by the British School 
at Sparta (where in the eighth and early 
seventh centuries B.C. art is now known 
to have showed as fair a blossom as any- 
where else in Greece), and in Thessaly 
and elsewhere, sets forth the principles 
of excavation, laying much stress on 
the importance of stratification, where 
such exists, on knowledge of soils, and 
constant supervision. An excavation 
should be so conducted that it would 
be possible in theory to build up the 
site again with every object replaced 
exactly in its original position. Mr. 
Droop indulges not merely in common- 
sense generalities (Chapter I), but gives 
particular information (Chapter II) on 
digging, trial trenches (without men- 
tion, however, of diagonal trenching), 
dumping, the preservation of fragile 
objects, taking notes, labeling objects, 
site-choosing. Chapter III deals with 
the qualifications of the excavator. He 
must be versatile and very patient. He 
should have good judgment, a good 
style, a touch of imagination, a knowl- 
edge of civil engineering and surveying, 
of drawing and photographing, of chem- 
istry and archaeology. He should be 
able to speak the language of his work- 
men and should have tact and social 
charm, a good temper but a stiff jaw. 


The chapter ends with some conceit, 
“Lastly he should have digested this 
essay.’’ Chapter IV discusses the out- 
fit and its use with practical hints about 
the dumpy level, about first aid to the 
finds in the way of plaster of Paris and 
paraffin wax, about cleaning and mend- 
ing pottery, and about photography. 
Chapter V, dealing with questions of 
morality, gives ten good command- 
ments, and Chapter VI discusses the 
method of publication. Chapter VII 
spoils the charm of the book, which is 
otherwise written in a bright and at- 
tractive style. This is a sarcastic, rather 
personal epilogue. Mr. Droop thinks 
that the ordinary male cannot stand 
the close companionship that a mixed 
dig causes. “It is true that it might 
also be a source of matrimony, but that 
would mean a temporary end to the 
serious work.” Mr. Droop closes his 
epilogue with his main objection to the 
presence of ladies that there will be 


moments ‘‘when you want to say just 
what you think without translation, 


which before ladies, whatever their feel- 
ings about it, cannot be done.”’ In con- 
trast to this are the systematic and 
more technical appendices on the use 
of the dumpy level, triangulation, 
graphic publication, the causes of dis- 
honesty among workmen, and archaeo- 
logical inferences. 

Despite occasional lapses into irrel- 
evant flippancy and some conceit, as 
when Mr. Droop says that all the so- 
called Cyrenaic vases were made in 
Laconia (‘‘the fact is not yet univer- 
sally admitted, but they were’’), this 
delightful book will prove entertaining 
as well as instructive to the would-be 
excavator and to the general public, 
who will realize from it the many diffi- 
culties of a scientific excavation. 


D. Mi. mR. 
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Ancient History. By Professor Philip Van 
Ness Myers. Ginn and Co., 1916. Pp. xviii 
+592. $1.50. 

Professor Philip Van Ness Myers has 
just brought out a second revised edi- 
tion of his Ancient History. His outlines 
appeared in 1882, the first edition of his 
History in 1888, and the first revision 
in 1904. Now, all those people to whom 
Myers is a household word, and they 
are legion, will be glad to know that a 
second revised edition has come from 
the press, with added maps and plates, 
embodying the results of new archaeo- 
logical discoveries and_ historical re- 
search. The book is illustrated with 
sixteen plates, five of them in colors, 
twenty colored maps, fifteen sketch- 
maps, and 203 woodcuts taken from 
photographs. The author knows the 
great pedagogical value of ancient 
things in their entirety rather than in 
their ruins, as is shown by the number 
of splendid reconstructions that adorn 
many pages of the book. At the end of 
each chapter the Topics for Class Re- 
ports are worthy of special mention. 
The suggested subjects.are not so many 
as to be bewildering, they are well 
chosen, and the bibliography is excel- 
lent. 

Since the appearance of the 1904 
edition, a great many books have ap- 
peared which have brought the old 
Stone Age of the Mediterranean coun- 
tries into prominence, and have made 
the Cretans and the Hittites as well 
known as the Hellenes and the Persians. 
The results of the discoveries which 
have bridged over two gaps in historical 
continuity have been examined by Pro- 
fessor Myers and the interesting and 
important facts explained with the help 
of pictorial representations. 

It is, of course, taking owls to Athens 
to commend Professor Myers’ books. 

R. V. D. MAGOFFIN 
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A Descriptive Catalogue of the Pictures in 
the Jarves Collection, Belonging to Yale Univer- 
sity. By Osvald Sirén. New Haven: Yale 
University Press. 1916. Pp. xxiv+292. $7.50 


Professor Sirén’s catalogue of the 
Jarves Collection of paintings in Yale 
University is a work of the greatest 
importance in the history of art in 
America. For nearly half a century 
Yale has harbored perhaps the most 
important collection of Italian paint- 
ings in the United States, yet it was 
known to few, and visited by practi- 
cally none but experts. From 1867 to 
1916 the same catalogue was used and 
sold by the Yale Art School, and was so 
inaccurate as to be utterly useless to 
the student. Meanwhile connoisseurs, 
both American and European, fre- 
quently studied the paintings and pub- 
lished articles in art journals which 
corrected the inaccuracies of the cata- 
logue. It is a matter of great gratifi- 
cation to every American student of 
art that when the University authori- 
ties woke to the fact that a new cata- 
logue of the collection was necessary 
they determined to make one which 
would be not merely a catalogue but a 
monumental piece of scholarship as 
well. They could have found no abler 
scholar for the task than Professor 
Sirén. 

As a result the catalogue will not 
only be of great use to the layman, but 
will have to be studied carefully by the 
expert. Every painting of importance 
in the collection is handsomely repro- 
duced and accompanied by a full text, 
including a brief biography of the artist 
and an excellent bibliography. The en- 
cyclopedic information of the author, 
as well as his extraordinary visual mem- 
ory, has enabled him to call attention 
to hundreds of works in European and 
American collections which throw light 
on the paintings at Yale. 
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If anything mars the book, it is an 
attitude of dogmatism, now unfortu- 
nately almost an attribute of advanced 
Italian art criticism. Thus the author 
asserts (p. 7) that the date 1221 on the 
Madonna by Guido da Siena in the 
Palazzo Pubblico in Siena was _ re- 
touched, and the original date was 
probably 1271. The statement may be 
true, but it would have been better at 
least to have mentioned the fact that 
as eminent an authority as Mr. Langton 
Douglas considers the date and signa- 
ture the only parts of the work untam- 
pered with. Similarly the flat state- 
ment that Simone Martini left no works 
in Avignon(p. 35), merely ignores works 
at Avignon identified by Mr. F.Mason- 
Perkins, and published by him in the 
Rassegna d’Arte Senese (1908). In 
another passage the writer states that 
the panels representing Miracles of San 
Bernardino, in the gallery at Perugia, 
were painted by Fiorenzo di Lorenzo, 
without calling attention to the fact 
that eminent scholars, among them 
Professor Venturi, have denied Fio- 
renzo all credit in the creation of these 
works, and that no critic of any weight 
has attributed to Fiorenzo more than 
four of the eight panels. It is very 
regrettable that the greatest modern 
critics seem to feel it necessary to 
assume an ex cathedra_infallibility. 
The assumption is discounted by the 
expert, but since critics frequently dis- 
agree, it brings confusion to the layman. 

There are a few inaccuracies of state- 
ment, for example, the support of 
Vasari’s contention that Luca di 
Tommé was a pupil of Barna Senese. 
Since Vasari says that Barna was killed 
at an early age, in 1381, and Luca was 
a master in the Guild of St. Luke in 
1355, the former could hardly have 
been the master of the latter. It is 
interesting to note that the author sup- 


ports Mr. Berenson in the attribution 
of the Saint Martin to Simone Martini, 
a painting which might well have been 
given a later date. Professor Sirén also 
follows Mr. Berenson in the attribution 
of the Portrait of a Lady, in fresco, to 
Domenico Ghirlandajo. If the work is 
an original of the Renaissance, and not 
a later imitation, it is surely by Ghir- 
landajo, but can hardly have been, as 
the author suggests, a preparatory 
sketch for some of the frescoes in Santa 
Maria Novella. The Renaissance artist 
did not make finished paintings in 
fresco in preparation for details of 
larger frescoes. 

In the main, however, Professor 
Sirén’s book is excellent. Indeed, one 
would not criticize minor details so 
readily if the work as a whole were not 
so authoritative. Even in doubtful 
points the author's opinion must be 
given careful consideration, and most 
of his statements will stand for all time. 
Finally, the Yale University Press 
should be congratulated on one more 
monumental book in its fast-growing 
list of art publications. 


The Mythology of All Races. Vol. I, Greek and 
Roman. By William Sherwood Fox. Boston: 
Marshall Jones Co., 1916. Pp. Ixii+354. Illus- 
trated, $6.00. 


This is the first of a series of thirteen 
volumes edited by Louis Herbert Gray, 
who is well known to students of relig- 
ion and mythology as associate editor 
of Hastings’ ‘Encyclopedia of Religion 
and Ethics.’’ The consulting editor is 
Professor George Foot Moore, of Har- 
vard, who says that this is one of the 
most important enterprises of this age 
of coéperative scholarship. 

It is certainly a stupendous task to 
bring together in one series the myths 
of all the world. The best of scholars 
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have been selected to write the various 
volumes, and the publishers are invest- 
ing more than $100,000, printing the 
volumes in beautiful large type on an 
ivory-tinted paper with an ivory cameo 
paper for the illustrations. The three 
volumes which have appeared are of a 
high order and assure success to the 
enterprise. Volume 1x, on Oceanic My- 
thology, was reviewed in ART AND 
ARCHAEOLOGY, Vol. Iv, p. 346; and 
Vol. x, on North American Mythology, 
will be noticed later. 

The purpose is to collect the myths 
in such a manner that the mythology of 
each race is seen to form a coherent part 
of mythology as a whole. The facts are 
presented and there is little, if any, 
theorizing; so that the work differs 
much from Frazer’s Golden Bough, and 
will be more useful to the general reader 
than to the specialist. The first volume 
on Greek and Roman mythology should 
interest our readers, not only for its con- 
tent, but because it is dedicated to the 
late president of the Archaeological 
Institute, Professor Wilson, and _ its 
frontispiece is a photogravure of the 
marble statue of Aphrodite, The Mother, 
in Toronto, which was produced in ART 
AND ARCHAEOLOGY, Vol. II, p. 61. 

Professor Fox has done a difficult 
task systematically and exceedingly 
well, and although there are countless 
books on classical mythology, students 
and scholars will welcome this volume 
as somewhat different. Professor Fox 
tries to find a basis of fact behind the 
myths and to interpret them as vehi- 
cles of religious thought, and treats the 
cults and myths topographically in 
part, and, as far as I know, these things 
have been done by Professor Fox better 
than in any other English book on 
Greek and Roman mythology. Profes- 
sor Fox has digested the enormous 
literature on the subject, including such 
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recent books as Cook’s encyclopedic 
volume on Zeus. After the prefaces and 
an introduction discussing the sources, 
Part I deals with Myths of the Begin- 
ning, The Heroes, and The Afterworld; 
Myths of the Peloponnesus (Laconia 
and Messene, Argos, Corinth); Myths 
of the Northern Mainland (Beeotia, 
Euboea, AZtolia); Myths of Crete and 
Attica. Then follow chapters on Hera- 
cles, Theseus, The Voyage of the Argo, 
The Tale of Troy, The Afterworld. 
Part II is devoted to the Greek Gods, 
ten chapters to the Greater Gods and 
four chapters to the Lesser Gods. Part 
III, on the Mythology of Ancient Italy, 
has only twenty-one pages, showing 
how much more important Greek myth- 
ology is than Roman, although we 
must remember that gradually most 
of the national Greek myths became 
Roman property with little more than 
a change of names and local identifi- 
cation. There is an interesting appen- 
dix on survivals of ancient Greek divini- 
ties and myths in Modern Greece, and 
a similar appendix on Etruscan and 
Roman survivals in Italy. In the bibli- 
ography one misses only a few titles. 
The illustrations are well chosen and 
beautifully reproduced. They include 
many works seldom, if ever, pictured 
before in a book on mythology, such as 
bronzes in New York and Boston and 
several vase-paintings. Unfortunately 
the text accompanying the numerous 
beautiful illustrations, especially in the 
case of vase-paintings has many errors. 
Many of the dates are wrong, that for 
plate 11 a hundred years too early. The 
head of Hera on plate VI! is not an origi- 
nal marble of the fifth century B.c. The 
vase reproduced on plate VIII is in 
Berlin, not Boston; that on plate xxvII 
dates about 470 B.c., etc. This is not 
the place, however, to enumerate such 
errors. D. M. R. 
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